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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of William Roscoe, by his son, Henry 
Roscoe, 2 vols. 8vo. London, J. Cadell, and 
Edinburgh, W. Blackwood, 1833. 


These volumes have given us much pleasure. 
Though not throughout of such general interest 
for all American readers, the portraiture of 
a seli-made man here so pleasingly set forth 
deserves at our hands more than a passing tri- 
bute, and we devote to-day as much space to 
the subject as our limits allow. The volumes 
are mainly composed from the materials found 
with Mr. Roscoe’s papers, among which his 
extensive correspondence with eminent men in 
both hemispheres has been copiously resorted 
to, as the principal source of intormation. The 
son, in the concluding chapter, has modestly 


pointed out, for the benefit of others, a con-|- 


nected view of his father’s character, and the 
result of those great principles by which his life 
was governed. We have already stated his 
humble origin ; he lost his mother at an early 
age, and then with few useful associates was 
employed by his father in gardening; afterwards 
placed as an apprentice to a bookseller, bis am- 
bition led him to be articled to an attorney, 
where his attachment to reading and poetry 
must have prevented that strict attention to law 


he ever had at heart. 


can committee. 

He soon took a part in politics with lively 
interest, though his motives were unmixed with 
any views of personal advantage or distinction. 
The French revolution engrossed his thoughts 


the question from Mr. Burke, whose opinions 
he attacked with ridicule in a ballad, entitled 
“ The life and wonderful achievements of Ed- 
mund Burke,” from which we quote a stanza or 
two. 
‘Full tilt he ran at all he met, 
And round he dealt his knocks, 
Till with a backward stroke at last, 
He hit poor Charley Fox. 
* * * 7 


“ Oh, have you seen a mastiff strong, 
A shivering lap-dog tear? 

Then may you judge how Edmund did, 
When claw’d by Charles, appear.” 


The state of public feeling in England, is 
well set forth by our author, but we can only 
trace the leading features of the biography. 
Retiring to his study, Mr. Roscoe now deter- 
mined to write a Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 
which after long research was published, and 
immediately became extremely popular ; it was 
simultaneously translated into Italian and Ger- 
man, and reprinted in Philadelphia. Mr. Ros- 
coe, more charmed with the muses than his 
profession, abandoned the latter to cultivate his 





studies, which is requisite to eminence, though 
he devoted much of his time ‘o business. His 
poetical effusions at that age evince talent, and 
a mind of no common mould. 

His time of servitude passed, he was admit- 
teil to the bar, and formed a partnership. He 
soon married for love, and appears to have made 
a manly resolve to attain indépendence, as the 
only sure road to tranquillity. His love of art, 
however, induced expense, and his savings were 
not considerable. This ardour for elegant pur- 
suits led him to be very active in the establish- 
ment of a “ Society for promoting Painting and 
Design” at Liverpool, where he delivered lec- 
tures, and extended his acquaintance with art- 
ists—formed a magnificent collection of prints, 
contributed to Strutt’s * Dictionary of Engra- 
vers,” and deeply interested himself in the con- 

12 





acquaintance with the former, and retired to his 
books and to the enjoyment of that leisure and 
popularity he had secured by his talents ; a third 
edition of Lorenzo was soon required by the 
public demand. ‘This success induced another 
trial of authorship, and Leo the ‘Tenth was pub- 
lished under the favourable auspices of former 
popularity; it too was translated into Italian and 
German, and republished bere.” Both works 
retain their places as standard literature. 

He was soon after elected to parliament, 
where his speech on the African slave trade 
made a powerful impression, and he took a pro- 
minent part in the debates of the house. He 
was nominated a second time without his con- 
currence, and refused the employment of De- 
puty Lieutenant of his county, to which he was 
urged by the Earl of Derby. He continued to 


dition and prospects of the African race, then 
& prominent national topic, and whose welfare 
For his publications on 
the subject he received the thanks of the Afri- 


exercise his vigorous mind on the various great 
topics of the day, and successfully led public 
opinion, by the publication of pamphlets calcu- 
lated to promote correct views of national af- 
fairs ; surrounded by warm friends, and happy 
in the most extended fame, the house of Roscoe 
was the resort of all who were so fortunate as to 
have it in their power to obtain an introduction 
—how many Americans will long cherish the 


for a time, and he was on the opposite side of} remembrance of his bland manners, and open 


hearted hospitality! He resumed his literary 
studies, and materially assisted in preparing the 
materials of the life of Burns—was an active 
member of the African Institution, and was 
undoubtedly in possession of all that could make 
life happy or desirable. 

In his elegant retreat at Allerton Hall, he 
commenced the study of bibliography—corres- 
ponded with Dibdin, and wrote papers and 
poems, answered letters from all parts of the 
world, was elected member of numerous so- 
cieties in Europe and America, formed a valu- 
able acquaintance with the celebrated Mr. Coke 
of Holkham, whom he visited, and whose very 
rare and extraordinary library he catalogued for 
him, including his manuscripts, &c. But a 
melancholy period was arriving. Change in 
commerce brought a period of bad times, and 
the banking house in which Mr. Roscoe was a 
partner, became greatly embarrassed and failed. 
Mr. R. was entrusted with winding up its 
affairs, and he fondly hoped he could have paid 
every farthing, but was disappointed—his great li- 
brary was obliged to be sold: his friends however 
purchased and presented him with such books 
as hey knew would be most valuable to him. 
The bulk of the remainder was presented by 
others to the Liverpool Atheneum. One great 
Italian picture of Leo X. was purchased by an 
unknown person, and presented after the sale 
anonymously to the broken fortuned owner, and 
very many proofs of strong attachment which 
must have affected his heart, were exhibited. 
Ten or twelve thousand dollars were actually 
subscribed and placed at interest for his use, and 
he appears to have again been comfortably situ- 
ated, gaining both money and reputation by his 
pen; the subject of prison{discipline, as is well 
known, attracted a large share of his attention ; 
he corresponded with numerous gentlemen in 
this country, in order to obtain information. A 
creditor now put him to some trouble, and he 








» jie institutions. 
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was obliged to keep within doors for months. 
This difficulty vanished, and Mr. Roscoe was 
enabled, by the produce of his pen, to make 
himself comfortable in the latter part of his life, 
retaining his warmest sympathies for the good 
of his fellow man, and deeply interested in pub- 
His time was much occupied 





and threw himself upon our benevolence, of which he 
thinks he had some proof, on one of his visits here 
with some fish. What I shall do with him I know not; 
but Lhave promised him help and protection, which 
he shall have; andif | find 1 can assist in rendering 
the very extraordinary talents with which God has 
been pleased to endow this humble child of indigence 
useful to himself oF others, I shall have no small plea- 


|sure in doing it. If, on further experience, I find him 


in superintending new editions of his works, and | as deserving as he seems to be at present, I shall most 


other literary employment ; adding to the de 


lightful hours of domestic happiness for the ab- 
sence of which nothing can compensate a due 
attention to the education of his children, all of 
whom were so fond of literature, poetry, and 
the fine arts, as to become companions. 


probably take advantage of your friendship, and in- 
trude upon you for your advice respecting him. At 
present, | assure you, I think it one of the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances that ever fell in my way; 


| but as first impressions are often incorrect, and I have 


yet seen but little of him, [ will trouble you no longer 


respecting him at present, than to request your kind 


* Botany became a very favourite study and| permission to mention him to you again, should I find 


amusement, and he at last sunk into the arms of 
death, exclaiming “some people suffer much 
in dying ; I do not suffer.” 


imitation of all—in his integrity and sincerity; 


In the highest and| 
best parts of his character, he is open to the 





him entitled to your advice and favour.’ 


* This extraordinary being was immediately 
taken by Mr. Roscoe under his protection. His 
rags were replaced by decent clothing, and a 
comfortable bed was prepared for him, at night. 


in his attachment to freedom and truth ; in his| So little, however, was he accustomed to the 


earnest endeavours to do good ; in the purity of| 


his public principles; in the beauty of his pri- 
vate life; and in his serene submission to the 
will of God. Having summed up in brief, the 
particulars of the life of Roscoe, we extract 
from his Memoirs, the following very curious 
account of a human phenomenon now living, 
which has no equal in the records of philology. 
The book referred to, will be found in the Phi- 
lade!lphia Library, with the likeness attached, 
No. 5610, octavo. 

«Nearly at the same time with the Illustrations 
of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, the little 
memoir of an extraordinary person appeared, 
under the title of a ‘ Memoir of Richard Ro- 
berts Jones, of Aberdaron, in the county of 
Caernarvon, in North Wales, exhibiting a re- 
markable instance of a partial power and culti- 
vation of intellect.’ This most singular person, 
who is still living, and who continues to display 
a love of learning and an extent of erudition, 
seldom exhibited within the walls of schools or 
universities, united with a want of common 
sense amounting alinost to idiocy, and a squa- 
lor and wretchedness of appearance of which a 
common mendicant would be ashamed, was first 
introduced to the notice of Mr. Roscoe, in the 
early part of the year 1806. ‘The impression 
which his extraordinary appearance and acquire- 
ments made upon Mir. Roscoe at this time, is 
described in the following letter to Dr. Parr, 
who had unfortunately left Allerton just before 
the appearance there of the Welsh scholar :— 

‘Your letter found me in conversation with one of 
the most extraordinary beings that ever occurred to 
my notice—a poor Welsh fisherman, as ragged asa 
colt, and as uncouth as any being that has a semblance 
of humanity. But beneath such an exterior, is a mind 
cultivated not only beyond all reasonable expectation, 
but beyond all probable conception. In his fishing 
boat on the coast of Wales, at an age little more than 
twenty, he has acquired the Greek, the Hebrew, and 
the Latin languages, has read the Iliad, Hesiod,'Theo- 
critus, &c., studied the refinements of Greek pronun- 
ciation, and examined the connection of that language 
with the Hebrew. He reads Latin with the utmost 
facility, and translates it either into Welsh or English. 
I asked him if he knew Italian? Yes, he could read 
it. Lspoke to him in French,—he answered me, and 
we carried on our conversation in that language. 

‘He is well disposed, modest, truly pious, and in- 
telligent, but in his exterior motions is certainly like 
no other creature ou earth. He has just entered the 
room with a wallet of books in all languages, aud on 
my speaking to him, he saluted me with a sort of cour- 
tesy, instead of a bow. Yet, the expression of his 
features speaks his mind; and if shaved and docked, 
he might not appear so frightful as at present: He has 





now left the country, where he says he is persecuted, 


usages of civilised life, that instead of getting 
into the bed, he crept under it. Such, also, 
was his attachment to the squalid habits in 
which he had lived, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he could be persuaded to submit to 
those ablutions which were absolutely necessary 
to render a near conversation with him agree- 
able, or indeed safe. One of Mr. Roscoe’s 
first objects was to provide him with some em- 
ployment to which he had been accustomed, and 
upon enquiry, it appeared that he had been 
brouglit up to the occupation of a sawyer. The 
sequel is thus told in the memoir. 


‘A recommendation was given him to a person who 
employed many bands in sawing,and Richard was put 
down in the saw pit. He accordingly commenced his 
labours, und proceeded for some time with a fair pros- 
pect of success, It was not long, however, before his 
efforts relaxed, and grew fainter and fainter, till at 
length he fell on his face, and lay extended at the bot- 
tom of the pit, calling out loudly for help. On raising 
him up and enquiring into the cause of his disaster it 
appeared that he had laboured to the full extent of his 
arms’ length, when, not being aware that it was neces- 
sary he should also move forward his feet, and being 
quite breathless and exhausted, he was found in the 
situation described, As soon as he had recovered him- 
self, he returned to the person who sent him, and com- 
plained loudly of the treatment he had received, and of 
his being put under ground, On being asked, why he 
had represented himself as a sawyer, he replied that he 
had never been employed in any other branch of saw- 
ing than cross cutting the branches of timber trees when 
fallen in the woods in Wales.’ 

“Other attempts were made to discover a 
suitable employment for Richard, but in vain. 
He was placed in the office of a printer in 
Liverpool, where it was supposed his complete 
knowledge of the dead languages might render 
his services useful ; but his inaptitude for busi- 
ness, and his inattention to the common decen- 
cies of personal cleanliness, soon terminated 
the engagement. At Allerton, many persons of 
distinguished learning had an opportunity of 
witnessing the extraordinary attainments of 

tichard Roberts, who never failed to leave an 
impression of the singular powers of his intel- 
lect upon their minds. It was during the visit 
of Mr. Coke and Dr. Parr at Allerton, in the 
year 1815, that the following incident related 
in the memoir, occurred :— 

‘One of his friends happened to have a party to 
dinner, several of whom were persons of considerable 
literary distinction; when, by the misunderstanding 
of a wessage after dinner, the door opened; and, to 
the equal surprise of both the host and his guests, 
Richard entered the room, his whole dress and appear- 
ance being grotesque in the highest degree. The cuti- 
osity of the company was excited; and, after the mis- 





take to which his introduction was owing had been 
explained, he was asked several questions in French, 
to which he gave ready and correct answers. The 
conversation was then changed to Italian, in which he 
acquitted himself with equal readiness. To this suc- 
ceeded an enquiry into his knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, in which languages he read and translated 
some passages to the satisfaction of the persons pre- 
sent. One of the party then proceeded to examine 
him more particularly, when the following dialogue 
occurred :— 

*Q. As you seem to have made no little proficiency 
in languages, pray tell me what means you take in 
acquiring a language? 

‘A. It is according to what the nature of the lan- 
guage is. 

*Q. How would you set about acquiring a modern 
language ? 

‘A. If it was Spanish, for instance, I would take a 
vocabulary of the language, and examine what words 
correspond with, or resemble the words in any other 
language with which I was acquainted; as, for in- 
stance, the Latin, French, or Italian ; and those words 
I would strike out of the vocabulary, learning only 
such as were the original or peculiar words of the 
Spanish tongue; and then, by the assistance of a 
grammar, I should soon be able to attain a knowledge 
of that language. 

‘All the party admitted, that this was a most judi- 
cious and excellent method; and Richard withdrew, 
with expressions of approbation from all present.’ 

“It was on a previous day, during the same 
visit, that Richard had an interview with Dr. 
Parr, who immediately plunged into the darkest 
recesses of ancient learning. ‘The refinements 
of the Greek language, and the works of the 
critics who had illustrated it, were entered into, 
and gradually the conversation changed to the 
Hebrew, its peculiar construction and its analo- 
gous tongues. Here Richard had evidently the 
advantage ; and after an attempted inroad into 
the Chaldee, the doctor rather precipitately 
retreated,* leaving a token of his liberality in 
the hands of the poor scholar. Richard being 
afterwards asked what he thought of the learned 
person with whom he had been conversing, re- 
plied, ‘ He is less ignorant than most men.’ ” 

** Many are the singular and amusing anec- 
dotes recorded of Richard in this memoir, which 
concludes with a short compamson between the 
subject of it, and the famous Moses Mendelsohn 
and the learned Magliabaci. The portrait of 
Richard prefixed to it, is from a drawing by 
Williamson, formerly a portrait painter at Li- 
verpool, of considerable ability. The plate is 
etched by Mrs. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, 
whose efforts in this branch of art have excited 
so much admiration amongst her friends. The 
following letter to Mr. Dawson Turner, relating 
to this plate, contains an anecdote highly illus- 
trative of Richard’s habits and peculiar turn of 
mind :— 

‘T had the pleasure of receiving your kind favour of 
the 18th July, eaclosing an impression of tho etching 
of my Welsh friend by Mrs. Turner, for which I can- 
not sufficiently express my thanks. ‘The likeness is 
admirable, so that it is impossible that any person who 
has seen him, should not immediately recognise it; 
and the execution of it is beautiful beyond what I could 
have thought it was in the power of the needle to pro- 
duce ; so that it may be ranked among the happiest of 
Mrs. Turner’s works. This etching has confirmed me 
in the idea, in which | hope Mrs. Turner wi!l agree 
with me, that there is a character of apostolic simpli- 
city in the countenance which is highly interesting, 
and which, [ am certain, will attract the attention of 
the public, and be the chief cause of any advantage 


which this poor child of adversity may derive from the 
memoir. 

* With respect to the inscription to be placed under 
it, I must give you a singular anecdote. A day or two 
after | received the etching, Richard called, as he is in 
the frequent habit of doing, and I showed it him, and 
asked him if he knew it, when, after some strange 
turns of his head from side to side, he said, ‘It is my 
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portrait.’ I then told him I wished him to give me an 
inscription of his name, &c,, to put under it; when, 
suddenly opening his waistcoat, he began to unwind 
from around his body, a piece of white calico, at least 
five or six feet long by three broad, at the top of which 
there appeared, in large letters inscribed by himself, 
* Verbum Dei Libertas,’ and towards the bottom the 
following inscription :— 

**R. Johannis, Caernarvonensis, Lingue Hebrae 
professor, Rabbi Nathan unus e Discipulus, et veritatis 
libertatis que indignissimus Martyr.’ 

‘This seemed to me the more extraordinary, as he 
had not the least idea of his head being engraved or 
any such inscription wanted, nor am I satisfied that it 
would be proper to adopt the above; but on this you 
shall hear again from me.’ 


“The profits of the Memoir were employed 
in supporting the subject of it; and this little 
fund was increased by the contributions of some 
benevolent persons, to whom tle publication 
was the means of making him known. ‘The 
money thus raised, however, has since been ex- 
hausted ; and Richard, who is still residing in 
Liverpool, pursuing his learned occupations 
with an unceasing zeal, is supported, in scanty 
comfort, by some of his charitable friends.” 


The volumes of Mr. Roscoe's life contain 
many specimens of his poetic talent of no mean 
order. We copy a short sonnet creditable to 
his head and heart. 


SONNET BY W. ROSCOE, ON THE NEAR PROSPECT 
, OF DEATH. 


“ Though he slay me, yet will { trust in him.”—Job xtt. 15. 


God of my life, my hope, my fear, 
In whom alone is all my trust, 
I feel the closing hour draw near 
That gives this fainting frame to dust. 


Like the tired hart at bay I stand, 
Thy toils have compassed me around ; 
I wait the death streke from thy hand, 
And stoop resigned to meet the wound. 


Yet one fond wish still warms my soul, 
To thee in humbler hope expressed, 
That, ere the final shadow roll > 
To close me in their final rest, 


Thou wouldst some worthier aim inspire, 
Some living enéfgy impart, 

Some holier spark of purer fire 
Rekindling in my dying heart; 


That when, removed from grief and pain, 
This fragile form on earth shall lie, 
Some happier effort may remain, 
To touch one human heart with joy; 


One nobler precept to bestow, 
One kind, one generous wish reveal, 
To bid the breast with virtue glow, 
To love, to pity, and to fee! ; 


To soothe the ills it cannot cure, 
The sufferer’s injuries redress ; 

And through life’s varied channels pour 
The living stream of happiness. 


Then, though in cold oblivion laid, 
Some secret beam of heavenly glow 

May pierce the dark incumbent shade, 
And warm the dust that rests below. 


This mouldering form, from God that came, 
An instrument at his command, 

Waits silent yet, through all its frame 
The impulse of its Master’s hand. 

Smite, Lord! this frame shall own thy power, 
And every trembling chord reply ; 

Smite, Lord! and in my latest hour, 
This falling frame shall sing with joy! 


The Martyr’s Triumph; Buried Valley; and 
other poems. By Grenville Mellen. Dedi- 
cated to Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. pp. 300. 
12mo. Boston 1833. Lilly, Wait, Colman 
and Holden. 


The first thing that strikes us about this book, 





is its beautiful and novel cover ; it is done up in 
a new style of mottled muslin very pleasing to 
the eye. ‘The paper is excellent, and when to 
this is added, the poetical contents of no ordi- 
nary kind, we have a whole admirably adapted 
for a present, or to ornament a parlour table. 
Mr. Mellen has been known rather as an occa- 
sional contributor to annuals than by any length- 
ened effort. In the present volume we have his 
best pieces collected, and in the uncommon 
dearth of poetry we know of nothing more 
likely to be successful. The verse is flowing 
and graceful, and free from the namby pamby- 
isms of the periodical press, on which young 
ladies and gentlemen are founding a false taste. 
The author has established a reputation which 
this volume will tend to perpetuate—he has been 
fortunate in his selection of a printer, who has 
done full justice to his merits in the style in 
which the work has been brought out. The 
following we select both for its brevity and 
beauty :— 


STANZAS TO ONE BEREFT. 


I, 


The heart that has not known the hour 
When Grief could bid it bow, 

Or seen that looks and words have power 
To wring the brightest brow, 

*T were vain to torture with a song 
So sorrowful as mine; 

Leave such to pant amid the throng 
That crowd its gilded shrine. 


Th. y 
But ye that suffer who have felt 
The destiny of earth, 
That Death, with shadowy hand hath dealt 
Rebuke amic your mirth; 
To you ¢his tribute of a word, 
When other sounds have fled, 
Will come like lov’d tones, faintly heard— 
The Memory of the Dead. 


That time and labour are worse than useless which 
have been occupied in laying up treasures of false 
knowledge, which it will one day be necessary to un- 
learn, and in storing up mistaken ideas, which we 
must hereafter remember to forget. ‘Timotheus, an 
ancient teacher of rhetoric, always demanded a double 
fee from those pupils who had been instructed by others; 
for in this case, he had not only to plant in, but to root 
out. 

Some one or two modern editors seem to think that 
celebrity will be awarded to no pen that cannot imitate 
the pugilists in three essentials; that of hitting hard, 
and sharp, and at short distances. The calm scissor 
editors in the long run seem to us most popular. They 
have been very inelegantly likened to tailors, but the 
comparison is bad, as there is a wonderful difference in 
the head work; though the hands of both may hold 
cold stee!, but one of them touches daily a warm goose. 

Cheerfulness ought to be the viaticum vite of their 
life to the old: age without cheerfulness, is a Lapland 
winter without a sun; and this spirit of cheerfulness 
should be encouraged in our youth, if we would wish 
to have the benefits of it in our old age; time will make 
a generous wine more mellow, but it will turn that 
which is early on the fret, to vinegar. 

if the little “ coloured people,” who are the only true 
admirers of our new travelling soldiers, be the proper 
persons to appreciate valour, judging from the enthu- 
siasm they display in looking on, the military who ex. 
change visits and tramp our streets are perfect Lace- 
demons. 

Addison said rather sharply in the Spectator, “I am 
not at all mortified, when sometimes I see my works 
thrown aside by men of no taste or learning. There 


is a kind of heaviness and ignorance that hangs upon 
the minds of ordinary men which is too thick for 
knowledge to break through. To such I must apply 
the fable of the mole, that after consulting many ocu- 
lists for the bettering of the sight, was at last provided 
with a good pair of spectacles; but upon his endea- 
vouripg to make use of them, his mother told him very 
prudently, that spectacles, though they might help the 
eye of a man, could be of no use to a mole. It is not, 
therefore, for the benefit of moles that I publish these 
daily essays.” 

Whcn Socrates was asked for his country he said, 
“Twas born in the world,” and Ovid remarks, that 
“ Every land is to a valiant man his native country.” 
Scotland may be justly proud of her Scott, and Ame- 
rica of her Washington, but the former was a citizon 
of the world, and Washington fought for the interests 
of all mankind, 

The actions of men have been aptly compared to the 
index of a work; they point out what is most remark- 
able in them. 

After death, Professor Porson’s head was dissected, 
and to the confusion of all craniologists, but to the 
consolation of all blockheads, it was discovered that 
he had the thickest skull of any professor in Europe. 
The great mistake of the phrenological mania is, that 
the exterior surface of the head is first examined. The 
brain at work must first impress the interior surface— 
but that is a part entirely overlooked. 


It is impossible, says the learned Bishop Taylor, to 
make people understand their own ignorance, for it re- 
quires knowledge to perceive it, and therefore he that 
can perceive it hath it not. 

An ancient philosopher of Athens, where the pro- 
perty of the wealthy was open to the confiscations of 
the informer, consoled himself for the loss of bis for- 
tune by the following reflection :—I have lost my mo- 
ney, and with it my cares; for when I was rich I was 
afraid of every poor man, but now that I am poor, 
every rich man is afraid of me. 

If birds changed the size and colour of their wings as 
frequently as ladies change their shapes, the ornitho- 
logists would have a merry time of it. The species 
and genera would change monthly, and the printers 
would prosper. The various orders of mind have 
found even fewer chroniclers than those of fishes and 
birds. 


+ Spurzheim did very well when he went into a school 
for little girls; their heads were unadorned; but he 
would have been puzzled at the bumps of a modern 
belle’s cranium. A famous monk once preaching a 
crusade against “ head towers” successfully put them 
down, but a contemporary informs us, that “the wo- 
men who, like snails in a fright, had drawn in their 
horns, shot them out again as soon as the danger was 
over.” The head has the most beautiful appearance 
as well as the highest station in the human figure. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face ; 
she has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a dou- 
ble row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and blushes, 
lighted it up and enlivened it with the brightness of 
the eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs of 
sense, given it airs and graces that cannot be describ- 
ed, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as sets all its beautics in the most agreeable light. 
In short, she seems to have designed the head as the 
cupola to the most glorious of her works; and when 
we load it with such a pile of supernumerary orna- 
ments, we destroy the symmetry of the human figure, 
and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from great and 
real beauties. to childish gewgaws, ribands, and beg- 
gar’s lace. 





At a dinner at Holland House, the hospitable man- 
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sion of Lord Holland, Mr. Rush informs us that the 
conversation happened to turn upon the Scottish novels, 
each praising the particular one which had struck them 
as the best. At last Lady Holland proposed that each 
of the company should write on a separate piece of 
paper, the name of his favourite novel of the set; nine 
papers were handed in, each with a title different from 
the rest. A happy illustration, observes Mr. Rush, of 
the various merit of the fascinating writer—we may 
add, a striking illustration of the variety of jadgment 
of the company. 

Novels of the day—A writer in the London New 
Monthly Magazine, says justly :—* It is very remark- 
able, that in proportion as the demand in literature for 
any particular class of composition increases, the staple 
of the supply becomes deteriorated.” This is remark- 
ably the case with the batch of reeent novels; the 
same writer continues: “ There seems to be no abate- 
ment in the interest taken in fictions; but instead of 
being concentered to a few of the best, the appetite 
seems to have enlarged to grossness, and devours 
every thing miscellaneously.”” We know not where it 
will end, but shall contribute as little as possible to the 
circulation of the base material which forms so great a 
portion of the literature of the day. We have been 
eagerly searching for a good novel, but must candidly 
confess we know of no sterling new work of the kind. 

New figure.—An omnibus advertisement, in all our 
city papers, says that the vehicle will not run after 
seven o’clock, “ in consequence of the increasing short- 
ness of the days!” 

It is the fashion of some editors never to allow their 
newspaper to be issued without having a charming 
suicide for their readers, entertainment! What a de- 
lightful compliment to the public ! One of these papers 
now before us hag an account of the “ suicide of a pig!” 
We suppose the editor had run short of that kind of 
valuable information, and rather than not have some- 
thing of the kind to keep up his variety, was content 
to take up with a pig! How long will the public be 
contented and gratified with this kind of information 
to the exclusion of sound knowledge ? 

By a letter received from Mrs, Trollope, she ex- 

: presses the greatest contempt for those who pronounced 
her name Tyollup. She says she is of Grecian descent, 
and can trace her genealogy to Penelopé—and that 
her name Trollopé, should have the last syllable ac- 
cented. She refers to Capt, Ha!l for authority. 

Napoleon—The love of power and supremacy ab- 
sorbed and consumed him. Nw person, no domestic 

attachment, no private friendship, no love of pleasure, 

no relish for letters or the arts, no human sympathy, 
no human weakness, divided his mind with the pas- 
sion for dominion and for dazzling manifestation of his 
power. Before this, duty, honour, love, humanity, fell 
prostrate. Josephine, we are told, was dear to him; 
but the devoted wife, who had stood firm and faithful 


in the day of his doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his 


prosperity to make room for a stranger, who might be 
more subservient to his power.—Dr. Channing. 


Strong Testimony.—Seventy-two physicians of Bos- 


ton have put their names to a paper, declaring it to be 


their opinion that men in health are never benefited by 


the use of ardent spirits—that, on the contrary, the use 
of them is a frequent cause of disease and death, and 
as arise from other causes 
more difficult of cure, and more fatal in their termina- 


often renders such di 





tion. 


The Human Voice.—Nathan, in his “ Essay on the 
of Music,” the second part of 


History and Theory 


which has just been published, after having mentioned 

the three classes of vocal sound which are distinguish- 

ed in the Italian school of singing—namely, the chest 

voice (voce de petto,) the throat 
: ‘ Vee 


voice or 


_ oie 


to, and 


the head voice, or (voce di testa,) speaks of a fourth, 
which he says is almost peculiar to the Jews. This he 
describes as a species of ventriloquism—a soft and 
seemingly distant sound produced in the chest and 
back of the throat and head; an inward and suppressed 
sound of peculiarly soft and melodious tone. Braham, 
he says, is the only public singer, whom he has ever 
heard, who has availed himself of the proper advan- 
tages which this feigned voice affords, It is commonly 
cultivated amongst the Hebrews ; it is termed by them 
“the voice of a child,” and Mr. Nathan attributes to 
their use of it the peculiar sweetness of their style of 
singing. By the by, Mr. Nathan enumerates, amongst 
the Jewish musical composers of the present day, 
Moscheles, Mendleshon, Kalkbrenner, Herts, Mayerbeer, 
and Paganini. 

Very late in life, and when living’with Mrs. Voysey, 
in Leonard Place Kensington, Mrs. Inchbald observed 
one of the lady lodgers mending a hole in a black silk 
gown. “ Why do you give yourself that trouble?” 
said Mrs. I.; * ] always mend the holes in mine with 
black sticking-plaster.”” Here we have Black and Blue 
fairly illustrated. 

—=>— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A translation by an American scholar of Geissler’s 
History of the Church, “Lehrbuch de Kirchenge- 
schichte” is about to be published by Carey, Lea & 
0. 
The Holy Bible in Canton.—A second edition of the 
Bible has recently been published at the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Malacca; it is a large and beautiful octavo in 
21 volumes, and has been printed with new blocks, 

Illustrations of Botany and other branches of the Na- 
tural History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the 
Flora of Cashmere, by J. F. Royle, Esq. F. L. 8., &c. 

Sketches of the Domestic, and Negro Population of 
the West Indies, by Mrs. Carmichael, 

Memoir of the Rev. John Adam, late Missionary at 
Calcutta. 

Messrs. Ackermann and Co. announce Two Series 
of Coloured Views of Niagara and Quebec, from Draw- 
ings taken on the spot, by Lieut. Col. Cockburn. 

Songs of Switzerland, &Xc., from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Brandreth. 

A new and splendid Annual, to be called the Oriental 
Annual, from Original Drawings by W. Daniell, Esq. 
R. A., is announced. 

Cooper’s new novel, &c—Carey, Lea & Blanchard 
have received and put to press, The Headsman, a new 
novel, by J. Fennimore Cooper, author of the Spy, Pi- 
lot, &c. 

The late Bishop Hobart, of New York.—The post- 
humous works of this eminent divine have lately been 
issued from the New York press, and are highly spoken 
of. 

In the press in New York, in a duodecimo volume 
of about 200 pages, * Outlines of the Constitutional 
Jurisprudence of the United States, designed as a Text 
Book for Lectures, as a class Book for Academies and 
Common Schools, and as a Manual for popular use. 
By William A. Duer, L. L. D., President of Columbia 
College.” 

The Duchess of St. Leu (Hortense), daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, has published, at Paris, her mo- 
ther’s Letters to herself, and also the private corres- 


ve curious matter. 

The Messrs. Harpers, of New York, announce an 
American edition of Madden’s Infirmities of Genius, 

Observations on Texas, in a series of Letters, by 
Mrs. Mary Holley, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Memoir of Baron Cuvier, by Mrs. Lee, late Mrs. 
Bowdich, has just been published in London. 


of July. 





Taylor, LL.D., by T. Stow, 12mo. 





pondence between Napoleon aud Josephine. This must 
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List of the principal Books published in London, to the 1st 


Verses in Commemoration of Rev. James Harvey, 
by James Montgomery, 4to.—Village Belles, a novel, 3 
vols. post 8vo.—Hansard’s Debates, (3d series) Vol. 
XVI. (2d of Session 33.)—England and the English, by 
E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M. P. 2 vols. post 8vo.—Great Bri- 
tain in 1833, by the Baron D’Haussey, ex-Minister of 
Charles X. 2 vols. post 8vo.—M‘Gregor's British Ame- 
rica, 2d edition, with additions and new maps, 2 vols. 
8vo.—Reekiana ; or, Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh : 
being Vol. III. of Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh, 
12mo.—Twelve Maxims on Swimming, by the author 
of the Cigar, 32mo.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Vol. 
XIII; Aurelida, Crustacea, and Arachnida, 8vo.— 
Poetic Gems, by S. Blackburn.— Memoirs of Rowland 






New American Pubdlications. 
The new novel of Pedro of Pennafior, is well and 
entertainingly written—had it not been also entitled 
the New Gil Blas, it would have been popular, but as 
a Gil Blas, it is acknowledged on all hands, to be a 
failure. 
Rush’s Memoranda. New edition —We have receiv- 
ed the second edition of this entertaining work, and 
from what we learn of the demand, it too must be 
soon exhausted. The new preface is all our limits per- 
mit us to notice to-day. The author says :— 
“My highest aim in writing the work, was to draw 
attention to the public questions between the two na- 
tions; questions of the greatest importance, and which, 
although at present asleep, are liable, in the progress 
of time and events, to break out with much if not all 
of their original violence.” The day, we trust, is far 
distant. 
This new edition, in appearance, is far better than 
the former; the paper is white and fine, though the 
same expense has been indulged in spreading the mat- 
ter over too much surface. A third edition, and a 
cheaper one, will no doubt be called for. We shall re. 
turn to the new matter next week. 
Transatlantic Sketches. Our confined space was oc- 
cupied previous to receiving Captain Alexander’s tra- 
vels, for which we have to thank the publishers, and 
can only say of it to-day, that it is an amusing volume. 
We perused the London copy some weeks since, and, 
as we hope our readers remember, made some racy 
extracts, which we may hereafter continue. His 
sketches of the United States are not equal to Lieut. 
Coke’s, and are too brief. 
Prince Charlie.-—The approbation bestowed 
upon Chambers’ Rebellion in Scotland has 
been universal as far as we have heard. All 
unite in expressing the pleasure they have 
received. ‘The Schenectady Whig says :— 
“In the latter numbers is commenced the 
‘ Life and Adventures of the Chevalier Charles 
Stuart, and History of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land in 1745 and 1746,’ by Robert Chambers, 
which will be concluded in three or four sub- 
sequent numbers. ‘This, like all other articles 
contained in this work, which have passed un- 
der our observation, is extremely interesting. 
Waldie’s Library:@gntains, probably, the best 
selections from thé literature of the day, of 
any similar periodical now published; and its 
form, size and cheapness, adapt it admirably 
for general circulation and family reading.” 

The Germantown Telegraph remarks: “ The 
‘ Life and Adventures of the Chevalier Charles 
Stuart, and History of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land in 1745—6, by Robert Chambers,—which 
is now in the course of publication in Waldie’s 
Library, is one of the most amusing and enter- 
taining works, that has for a long while gratified 
our eye. We would advise every lover of his- 
tory—of a charmingly told romantic history, 
not to neglect this rich treat. It is not every 
day that we are greeted with so delicious and 
acceptable a feast.” 





Notice to Agents and Subscribers in Canada. 


By a late law of the post office here the 
postage on newspapers, &c. fer Canada, must 
be paid to the American frontier line. It will 
be, therefore, necessary for our subscribers in 
that section of country to make immediate ar- 
rangement forthe payment of the same. To 
save trouble, payment may be made to Mr. 
Starke, bookseller, or to Le Clerc, Jones & Co. 
at the office of “ L’Ami du Peuple,” Montreal. 


ADAM WALDIE. 
Philad. August 26, 1833. 





POSTAGE. 

In all communications about the Library, the 
postage must be paid to insure attention. When 
a remittance is made, we pay the postage. 
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